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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

(or The Proprietors of * Waldie’s Select 
iry”’ regtet to announce that 
they are compelled, for the present, to discon- 
tinue the work. ‘The unexampled delays of 


* subscribers sending on dues, and the many dis- 


continuances daily received, consequent on the 
general financial distress.of the coubtry, ren- 


der this act necessary. Ere long, we hope to|, 


effect arrangements that will warrant a coutinu- 
ance, 


a 
She Pournal of Belies ‘Rettres. 


From the Asiatic Journal. 


- {HE STEPPES OF SOUTHERN RUSSIA. 


No. Il. 


The animal is not more varied than the vege- 
table kingdom; and both, to the naturalist, seem 
poor, though to the legs scient fi: Ghs ~ +r th 
steppe appears to be teeming with life. Uniformity, 
in fact, is niore or less the distinguishing charac- 
teristic. of the country, and the same want of va- 
riety that tarks its outward features prevails 
wmroughous. ree class of its animate ‘and inani- 
mate productiobs; but though few the species, 
the masses io bean eae  weecaagi itself are sur- 

ising. Eagles, valtures, hawks, and other birds, 
that are elsewhere rarely seen except singly, make 
their. appearance; on the steppe in large flights. 
The reed-grounds fairly teem with ducks, geese, 
_is alive with swarms of 
ih thors whee sad ered 
every where; even 

td formidable 






little earth-liares ; lark: 
and plovefs, are met with ‘ever ; 
butterflies, and other insects, appear in fe 

Among the latter, the locust, of which 


we shall have to say Ba plays a very 
j tant part. Few of these mals can be 

to be peculiar to the ter ar? thoagh found 
in Other lands, they are not found there under 





peat es, and the peculiar character 
the covotry exercises 4 powerful influence in 
modifying the habits and instinct of animals, 
The traveller has no sooner crossed the Dnieper, 
rementshug, of dia animal gi 

about ev rough the grass, and even 
ate the hgh road. This little animal is called 






at 


wt e Russiaus sooslik ; and by the German co- 
ists, 


earth-hare, by the learned vul- 
garis. It is a gr little‘ creature Oo vad guia 


eculiar to the steppe, never found in w re- 
es ates ‘he Cnhy ST a tack, 






pag beara g Med) ip rath es pie, 
cu a ie bulbous plants ¢ 

ed inthe upped mluplinesamabingly 
Bh , ys : ce it as 4 } 

a marmot smaller than the 








from their cover by pouring water in at one end, 
for to. water. they Are so great an aversion, that 
they are always observed to decrease in numbers 
in wet seasons, and to multiply astonishingly in 
dry ones.. The lively and frolicsome character 
of the sooslik is a constant source of amusement 
to a stranger. The little creatures are seen in 
every direction; sometimes gamboling together 
in the grass, at others sitting timidly at the doors 
of their houses, to watch the approach of an 
enemy. If a man or other strange object draw 
near, they rise upon their hind legs, like miniature 
angaroos, and stretch their little heads up so 
high, that one might almost they had the 
pawn of drawing themselves out like a telescope. 

heir little furs are.used.by the women as edg- 
ings for their dresses, and entire cloaks and dress- 
ing‘gowns are often made of them, and sold at the 
Leipzig fair, where they are known by the name 
of susselchen. Ot all the quadrupeds of the steppe, 
the sooslik is by far the most abundant; it affords 
the chief article of food to the wild dogs, and isa 
constant object of chace to wolves, foxes, eagles, 
hawks, and other animals of prey. 

The next in importance among the quadrupeds 
of the steppe is the mouse, which frequents the 
granaries in immense numbers; so much so, that 
the farmers will sometimes set fire to a whole rick 
of corn, for the mere purpose of destroying the 
mice. spe multiply more particularly in moist 

; _in this respect offer a contrast to the 
habits of the gooslik. 

The wolf of the steppe is a smaller animal than 
the forest. wolf, and distinguishes bimself from 
the wolves of other countries by his subterranean 
propensities. Natural caverns become els¢where 
the refuge of the wolf, but on the steppe he bur- 
tows like a rabbit, aod it is there by no means an 
apcommon thing to find a nest of young wolves 
peste fathoms deep in the ground. In the neigh- 

rhood of Odessa, and the other large towns, 
these four-footed sheep-stealers are but seldom 
met with; but in no part of the world do they 
abound wore than in the woodland districts by 
which ta is skirted, and from these haunts 
they sally forth in countless numbers, to prow! 
around the flocks and herds of the open country. 
Every farm-house in the st is. surrounded by 


‘| fences twelve or fourteen feet high to protect them 


inst the inroads of the wolves, yet. these ban- 
ditti of the plain are incessant in their attacks, 
and cases: are by no means uncommon of their 


ing off even infants from the cradle. 
e of the steppe are the most vulgar end 
worthless of all the curs in the world. They are 


) _Jong-1 d, long-headed, and long- 
tailed, and have evi ntly more wolfish than dog- 
gish blood in their veins. Their prevailing colour 
1s &. dirty greyish brown, and though little cared 


ced ye: mee eee eg pee in- 
-| ered and fully equal to what it can be in any 
t Diseewe Empire... Yet the Southern 


} Russian. tolerates ‘a.dog in his house, nor 
‘ever aime : to that familiarity which the race 
enjoys with us, and to which the cat and the cock 

constantly courted by the tenants of the steppe. 





fit and he shorten Lp ee 


, ae eatanets, and it is easy to drive them 
} a “i , 5: cists Bete 7 ahh " 


7 
4 


are. 
Still, whether as a protection against the wolf, or 





whether in consequence of thatcarelessness whic 
allows the teed to. multiply unchecked, every 
habitation on the steppe is certain to be surrounded 
by a herd of dogs, that receive neither food nor 
caresses from the hands of their owners, but must 
cater for themselves as well as they can. In 
spring, the season of abundance, when all the 
cattle and horses of the steppe run wild, the dog 
likewise wanders forth from the habitation of bis 
master, and the puppies born at that period of the 
year are not a bit tamer than the wolves them- 
selves, until the viugas of winter drive them 
back to the farm-yards and villages. In summer, 
the dogs hunt the mice, rats, and soosliks, suck 
the eggs of birds, and learn even to catch a bird 
upon the wing, if it venture too near the ground ; 
but in winter they are certain to congregate about 
the towns and villages, where swarms of shy, 
hungry, unowned dogs, are seen lurking about, in 
search of any kind of garbage that may be thrown 
away. Dozens of them may often then be seen 
gathered about the body of a dead animal, and 
gnawing eagerly away at its frozen sinews. 

In the country, the dogs are a subject of com- 
plaint with every one, and with none more than 
with those who devote some care to the cultiva- 
tion of their gardens. The dog of the steppe is 
passionately fond of fruit, and will not only de- 
vour the grapes,io the vineyards, but will even 
climb into the trees in search of pears and 

lums. The better the dog is fed, the more eager 
e will be after fruit, which is supposed to cool 
7 sta after too freejan indulgence in animal 
ood. 

Like the wolves, the dogs of the steppe burrow 
in the ground, where they dig, not merely small 
holes, but roomy habitations, with narrow doors 
and spacious apartments, in which they find. shel- 
ter against the heat of summer and the cold of 
winter, 

The half-savage state in which the dogs live, 
leads them often to. pair with the wolves, and a 
kind of cross-breed ensues. The people in the 
Ukraine, however, deny that the dog is ever ptr- 
mitted to acquire the rigbts of citizenship among 
the wolves; indeed, so jealous,are the latter of 
the purity of their blood, that a she-wolf always 
destroys Ba brood, if, on being taken to the water, 
they are found to lap up their liquor, instead of 
snapping at it in the approved wolfish fashion. 
In this way the wolves preserve their aristocratic 
blood from any mixture with that of the plebian 
hounds, who are much less scrupulous. A strag- 
gling she-wolf will sometimes make up a match 
with a solitary cur, but after keeping house with 
him for a few months, she almost always grows 
ashamed of the connection, ruas away from her 
husband, and leaves him to provide for his young 
family the best way he can. The deserted father, 
on the return of winter, usually brings his hope- 
ful progeny to his accustomed haunts, where the 
spurious race may always be known by their 
wolfish fur, their. pointed ears, and the peculiar 
sharpness of their bite. They are much less apt to 
bite, indeed, than the genuine dog, but when the 
do bite, there’s “ no mistake” about the matter, and, 
in their partiality for mutton, they seldom fail to 





Postage, under 100 miles 14 cent ; over 100 miles 23 eents. 


shew themselves worthy of their maternal ances- 
tors; for this reason, when allowed to live, they 
are usually chained up, They are aseful in hupt- 
ing wolves, whom they attack with greater ani- 
mosity than any other dogs will do; and when 
old, they are usually destroyed, their skins being 
nearly of the same value as those of genuine 
wolves. 

Among birds, none abounds more on the steppe 
than the bustard, or drakhva, as the Russians call 
it, which may be seen grazing in every direction. 
It migrates from Northern Russia on the approach 
of winter; but about Odessa, and about the mouths 
of the Dniester and Dnieper, it at remains 
all the year round. Bastards are usual y seen in 
parties of from twelve to twenty, bat their grega- 
rious habits increase in proportion as the winter 
advances, when from eighty to a hundred will 
often be found together. This, however, arises 
not so much from the sociable propensities of the 
bird, as from the mose limited extent of pasture 
to which it is then obliged to confine itself. If, 
terrified by the approach of a real or supposed 
enemy, one of these large flocks rises, the birds 
do not remain together, but fly away io different 
directions to their several nests. In Jone or July, 
they may be observed feeding with their young, 
and on those occasions the male bird is usually 
seen anxiously watching over the security of his 


wife and little ones, whom he never fails to ap- 


prize of any danger that may seem to be drawing 
near. The vigilance of the cock is so great, that 
it is extremely difficult to get a shot at them. 
The Russians maintain that the bustard knows 
exactly how far a gun will carry, and never gives 
the alarm a moment sooner or later than is really 
necessary. Nevertheless, the Cossacks, who are 
the chief sportsmen on the steppe, contrive to out- 
match the bustard in cunning. Sometimes they 
creep like snakes through the long grass, and 
come unobserved upon their prey; sometimes 
they lure the male birds by means of a little in- 
strument made out of the wind-pipe of an ox, on 
which the treacherous hunter contrives to imitate 
with astonishing accuracy the ery of the female. 
The most remarkable kind of bustard-hunting, 
however, takes place in winter, The birds at that 
season creep under the thistles and other high 
weeds in search of some shelter against the se- 
verity of the cold. While in this position, if a 
hoar frost comes on, their wings become so in- 
crusted with ice, that they lose the power of fly- 
ing, and they then become an eas prey to foxes, 
wolves, and above all, to man. Cossacks, 
on horseback, run them down with ease, and kill 
them with the blow of a.whip. Ifthe hanter has 
chosen his time well, and is nimble in the chase, 
he may expect good sport. Indeed, there are men 
among the peasantry of the steppe who’ have be- 
come comparatively rich by a few suecessful bus- 
tard-hunts. One man, we are told, killed 150 
bustards ia one morning with his whip, and sold 
them at Odessa for 450 rubles, Inthe nortli, ten 
or fifteen rubles are often given for one of these 
birds. 

Eagles, vultures, and other birds of prey, are 
suffiefently abundant, and have probably always 
been so; but of late years, since a portion of the 
steppe has been brought under the plough, a num- 


ber of granivorous birds have made their appear-. 


ance that were fo. nerly altogether unknown there; 
and others that were formerly sare have multi- 
plied in a striking manger. Of singing birds, the 
lark is the only one kaowa on’ the steppe; but in 
the gardens about Odessa, the nightingale is oe- 
casionally heard. 

Of reptiles there is no lack, 


frogs, toads, and 
snakes abounding in every part of the country, ’ 


notwithstanding the dryness of the soil.’ Toads, 
particularly, display their ugly forms in every di- 
rection, and after a shower of rain they some- 


times show themselves in such nunvbers, that itis: 


difficult to walk a dozen paces without becoming 
the involuntary instrament of destruction to 


Journal of Belles Uettres, 








several of them, :.\Sometimes a remarkable: phe- 
nomenoo occurs in the ‘summer mouths, and 
thoagh Mr. Kohl never witnessed the fact him 

yet he bad heard iis appearance so often deséri 
not merely by ignorant peasants, but by many 
the most intelligent among the German colopists, 
that he felt it impossible to refuse creddnee to their 
accounts. This phenomen n is koown among 
them as the “ toad-shower.” 


less than eighteen inches long. .A. Cossack looks. 
upon them with great dread ; but a Cossack. stands 
in awe of every animal formed differently from 
his borse, his ox, or his dog. 

Of all reptiles, however, the snake is the most 


the country that are most thickly setiled, parti¢u- 
lafly in those where the German colonists have 
been located, for the Southern Russian is gener- 
ally too much afraid of a spake to kill it, even 
thoagh it take up its abode under the same roof 
with him. “Let a snake alone,” says the Russian, 
“and it will let you alone; but if you kill’ it, its 
whole race will persecute you.” They beliéve io 
the existence of something of a corporation spirit 
a the snakes, and mamtain that the'relatives 
of a dead snake will never rest till they bave 
avenged his death. Io support of this belief, they 
appeal to the 28th chapter of the Acts of the 


poner a bundle of sticks, and laid them on the 
re, there came a viper out of the beat, and fas- 
tened on his hand. And when the barbarians saw 
the venomous beast hang oh bis batd, they said 
among themselves, No doubt this man‘is a mur- 
derer, whom, thoagh he hath escaped the sea, yet 
vengeance suffereth not to live.” The expression 
“murderer,” in this passage, they interpret to 
mean a murderer of snakes, and the “ vengeance” 
to mean the vengeance of a snake on oné that has 
dyed his hand in the blood of 

be snake, they believe, is inthe ‘habit of dis- 
pensing poetical justice’ towatds ‘murderers in 


of murderers, the killers of snakes. 
trabalis, which, according to some, bas been seen 


five or six ells long are of frequent occttrence. 


sted the reed-grounds of the ster; whence 
and then to amuse themselves by manning down a 
rider and his steed, no horse bei 
effect its escape, if one of those ogre snokes had 
embellishments were hardly bg, plain 
truth being oftee formidable enough: “ Weiwer 

bathing one day,” said an old colonist (oqurabthor; 
“there were four of 43s, all strapping gc 

and we were just going to pat on-our 

when we discovered an enormots’’t 


so formidable an antagonist to cope wi 
were at first inclined to leave him U 


The fear, however, of bei cm raid, sc 
ension, and ‘we's 
way’ /of openin 
iaciae 

the 





overcame every other Sopra 
a few volleys of stones £9 
battle. The stake dn $ 
reared herself up three or foat feet 
hissing as ‘as a goose, and ' 
parently, to bring us to closer acti 


determined; ap- 


we had smith; te arte songs e of 
use; we therefore amused ber by bombarding t 
with ‘stones, each of us in turn stepping’ aside ta 
provide ‘hiinself with a club)’ Thus: ‘armed; 
roshed in-upon Yer in ‘a body,” 


seek safety in flight, 





our attack, she soon turned to 





fal (5 





id | stone struck her: head 
ted intotat, for a, 

° 
Lizards are also numerous, and sometimés not! 


abundant, thoogh much less so’ in those paris of 


Apostles, where it js said: “And when Paul had 


some other snake. |. 


general, but more partieulacly towards those worst | } 
The largest snake of the steppe’ is the coluber | ait 
of the length‘ of eighteen feet, but instances of | » 


Legends are not wanting among the Cossacks of | swarm. apptoaching is bound to raise 
gigantic serpents that, at no ver remote’ period, ioe Lac trie ) 
infe boie 


they sallied forth to kill men and oxen, and now 
fleet enough to” 
once fairly started in chase of it; but these fabulous 


with e shower of biowa: «At Grog ste seeeeee die- fet 
posed to show fight, but not liking the manner of 











and we pursued her with stones, “At 













ion abd ahoer- ong i — - 
vantage: in anothermomient, the “ stroke of mercy 
bad been given. She was found to measure ten 
feet in , and her body was about as thick as 
a quart bottle.” ae 

__ The snake, however, is an enemy of little mo- 
‘ment when compared: to a small insect that visits 
| the steppe from time to time, and often marks its. 
presence by the most fearful devastation, ‘This: 
insect is the locust. It is sometimes not heard of 
| for several years in suceession, and then again it 


shows itself, ‘more or less, ‘season for four 
or five years together. .When the German colo- 
‘| nists first came into the country, about thirty years 


ago, the locusts had not been :t 


plied with moderation, and were never spoken. of 
as objects of dread. About 1820,\it-was: first ob- 
served that the locusts bad bepoma decidedly more 
numerous. In 1824 and 1825 th iy Ba wo be 
troublesome ; bat in and 1899. they eathe ‘in’ 
such enormous clouds, that:they/hid the sun, de-. 
stroyed the harvests, and in many places left not. 
a trace of vegetation behind them. The poor co- 
lonists were in despair, and many of them thought 
the Day of Judgment must be at hand. They 
pat meng. aor snap 
their Russian artar’ neighbours. Sug- 

gest nothing, the oldest am sre betes 
recollection of such scenes of devastation, though 
they remembered to have heard of similar calami- 
ties as having- occurred in the days of their: fa~ 
thers. Under these circumstances, the Germans 
set their wits to work, and devised a system of 
operations, by means of which an "a eld, ‘ 

from the Hh 1890, 


ronoU 


of for many 
gener-} years. There were two species thays. kein Wn, 
C exist, but they lived it: fey is 4 Fr ti- 
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desire ri preserve. att a liman or the. ana be Sens 
at hand, it is thought a great point to drive the 
fea sof? the water, into whi Riyieh fall in such 
masses, that their, bodies form at last 
lil "ipating islands ; open these, their more for- 
_ companions esta lish “themselves to the 
heigh of ents oF ‘ or thitty inches. If a. strong 
Ke low from. bape hore, these pyramids. of lo- 
oaeit are of course driven out to sea, and nothing 
more js; beard of them ; but if the wind be not 
strong, they, work test Fendt back to the shore, 
where they soon dr ait wings and prepare, 
thegane) os for rsh dijipase The millions, 
hile, that have wad a ae (ine give, 
Maret tp fp tbe foam of a and 
lie scattered . Trae ake & coast, in. Meee 42 

look like hage. masses. of, seeks eee wo. y Bu 
the waves... The cunging of the locusts on these 
oppaiions 3 is surprising. A swarm that, with the 
aid of a strong .wind, has been driven out to ane 

wit oh often return to. ‘ahore, At, attempting. to fi 

in the, wiad’s teeth, but t, beating. to: windward, 
wae a succession of ‘tacks, j in regular seamanlike 


lp he locusis, a appear to Ms. Per fégtly aware that, 
in, the village gardens, th € cerlain to ‘find 

pi things that suit baie palates amazingly ; 
gi grip lesa. they seldom fail.to step a litt é 


th 
bd ot left of theit eae ae trot 
a 


he terror 

village : attacked these swarms may, 
acedrding ,to Sooee phraseology, “be more 
cess imagin weet » Fancy a heavy 
fall of, snow, each, mate a little black voracious 


inset and these, as they fall, covering the ground 

ta.the depth of two per inches, while the air 
still continues obscyred by the myriads, that con- 
tinue flattering about! The roofs of the houses, 
and every inch of ground about them, are covered 

a thick mass of crawling vermin, crackling, 
hissing, and buzzi ; Every apertdre of the 


house maybe ca wp Bi ‘closed, yet they come 
down the chimne byt spate teicad beat against 
the windows like bat During the locust years, 
many. of these swarms settle Ee a 
ing the stegets and public places, by huo- 
dreds into the kettles ch pie — nn ee 
ens, mic ta epee the 
Fy \stru Yin fy ¢ walk iY 
race and splay ing their ugly ent alike in 
ovel of the’ beggar and the fine ady’s bou- 


“he ‘locusts. of. ‘penben Riis, are, aieiten 


p apecien sians, 
Sear’ hie a beaut anor ard 


aio and the barcat eras Ded ne at 


paryuy praou ny 
ros reat 


mare. canell Ye: 
a iy an cli posited.ip ne im 4a- 


=e with I be aoe is rm 


p tbeske wa $d with 
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t Se ee the: wail a! whee 

vd, Y aften’ baffles the exertions of the insect; aad 

Ki tp Leas Se take; their ctavee 
face. 
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Satonank| bn tenth they TH Re ane ax of, oft. 
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glutinous. substance, and when taken out of the 
ground, they continue to adhere together... By 
placing the eggs in a glass, and subjecting them | 
to a gentle degree of heat, they may very soon be 
hatched, when the baby- -locusts willbe seen cree 
ing into a premature existence. In the nest uo 
ground, matters go on more slowly, There ike 
eggs continue throughout the autumn and winter, 
and it is not till the end of April or the beginning ' 
of May that the young locusts begin ‘to creep out’ 
of their holes. If covered with a thin-layer of 
snow, the eggs are seldom killed by the winter 
frost, even when covered onty by an ineh of earth ; 
but if the ground be to up, and the eggs 
exposed, they are destroyed by the cold. 

The first. warm days of’ : ing call the young 
locusts forth, and in a very short time they appear 
in ineredible numbers. anillions of mothers 
that in autumn sunk unde hie load of their eggs, 
now start up mats ig into renewed ‘tife. They 
have no wings when first born, but their legs im- 
mediately acquire vigour, so that they are at'once 

rovided — ‘the powers of locomotion, They 
mmediately b 10 eat, = a‘tich grassy plain, 
if they are undisturbed, will, perhaps, be eaten’ 
bare in a féw days; if disturb , they commence 
their peregrinations forthwith, and the army seems 
to increase in number as it marches mn They 
go on rustling and crackling, and crawling ord 
one another in heaps. They almost always pro- 
ceed in a straight line, scarcely any object suffic- 
ing to impede their course. They climb over the 
roofs of the low houses,.over fences and walls, 
march through the streets of towns and villages, 
not avoiding either man or beast, so that the wheels 
of a cart will at timés ‘sink several inches deep 
into a mass of loewsts, while a pedestrian walk- 
ing through them will often have them up above 
his ancle. Enormous quantities of them fall down 
into the ravines, and are carried away by the 
streams, which are sometimes so thickly covered 
with the black carcases, that the water is com- 
poner’ lost to sight, The march of these young 
ocusts is more dréaded even than the flight of 
the old ones; not having yet got their wings, 
they are not to be frightened away either by guns 
pr drums; and to, attempt to destroy them were 
| hopeless, on account of theic numbers, ‘a few hun- 
dred thousand more or less, making but little dif- 
ference. They are mostgreedy, too, when young, 
and as the grass and corn are just then most ten- 
der, the devastation is the more difficult to repair. 
It is true that, while in this state, their favages are 
confined within podior limits, on..account of the 
slow rate at which, nee, advance, an army of 
young locusts being. x om able’to. march more 
than two versts ipa 

In three or four aaa they attain their full size. 
In the filth Week their wings are formed, and they 

egin tofly. From this We > on, they eruize about 


he country in h Searatgeee about the middle 





\ the ensuin, 
ae wing y en 
posed to be: shoe vrhae tc iseinforde. 
el sy te the south. bt is clumsy ; and 
always accompanied! by'a rastling’ noise, which, 
when a swarm of theurdliesialéng, isas. lood as 
that made by a erg Re wind blowing through a 
e of trees. T “eatinot’ inst tlie Wind, 
t, as has already been observ know how 
to work their way 6 ‘widdward, ‘jn trae nadtical 
- he height’ to which they rise depends 
the state of the weather. On a fine 





he day ie will saisc themselves nearly two hun- 
-| dred 
clou 


feet above: the gtound-that jis to say, the 

ill, be height, | but the upper 

ive 6 they, “pins 
a 





but will be obliged to crouch together and turn 
his back to the current till it has passed away. 

When flying at a great height, if they discover a 
fresh piece of pasture-ground, they sink slowly 
down till they are about six or seven feet from 
the surface, when they drop like a shower of stones. 

As soon as it rains they always drop to the ground, 

They are rakish in their hours, for they often fly 
about merrily till near midnight, and seldom leave 
their pm ‘places till eight or nine in the morn- 
ing. A cloud of locusts is mostly of an oval form, 
a aaaes of a verst broad, and from two to three 
versts dng. Sometimes a cloud will be seen to 
separate into two or three parties, that afterwards 
unite again. What the thickness of such a cloud 
may be it is difficult to say, but it must be con- 

siderable, for not a ray of sunshine can pierce the 
mass, and the shadow cast on the ground is so 
dense, that, on a hot summer’s day, it diffuses an 
agreeable coolness around., The sudden darkness 


‘occasioned by the appearance of a swarm of locusts, 


on a fine day, is quite as great as that which would 
‘be caused y a succession of black rainy clouds, 
In calm weather, a. cloud of locusts will fly about 
fourteen English miles in eight hours. 

The ground honoured by the visit of one of 
these swarms, always assumes the appearance of 
a field of battle. Ia their eagerness to feed, they 
often ‘bite each other; and when falling down, 
many break their wings, and are unable to rise 
again with the rest of the swarm. It is difficult 
to estimate the numbers of one of these winged 
artnies.. The people of the country maintain that, 
when a large cloud of locysts falls, it will cover 
a piece of ‘ground of nearly four versts long and 
one verst bioad, and in many places the creatures 
will lie three or four deep, and scarcely an inch 
will remain uncovered. If there happen to be a 
tree near the place, it will seem ready to break 
under the sudden load. Now, allowing for each 
insect a surface of two inches by one, and making 
no account of the patches where they lie three or 
four deep, it would follow that a small swarm, 
covering ouly one square verst, must consist of 
not much less thana thousand millions of locusts !* 
And every one,of them, as the Russians say, has 
the bite of a horse, the greediness of a wolf, and 
a power and rapidity of digestion unequalled by 
any other animal on the face of the globe! 

Though there are some descriptions of food for 
which the locust shows a partiality, the creature 
is seldom difficalt in its ehoice, but eats up every 
green plant that comes jin its way. The. leaves 
and young branches vanish from the trees in a 
trice; a rich meadow. is presently converted into 
a tract of black earth; the bank of a river is 
stripped with magical rapidity of its reedy fringe ; 
and not a particle of stubble is left to mark the 
place where the green corn was waving bat in 
hour before. As they eat they keep movie 
bat as the first comers seldom leave muc for 
their successors, the rear-guard frequently rise 
into the air,.and Jet themselves down again some- 
\what in advance of the main body. Others are 
continually flying away towards the flanks, and 
in proportion as the marauders advance, their 
jsolid phalanx assumes more’ afid more the appear- 
ance of a lengthened fine. The sound of the 
‘little animal’s bite as it grazes, joined to the con- 
tinual rustling of its wings, which it always keeps 
in motion while feeding, may be distinetly heard 
at a considerable distance. ‘Fo any ote near the 
‘spot, the noise is quite as great as that made by a 
large flock of sheep eagerly cropping the grass. 
If the corn is quite ripe, the locust ¢an do it little 
harm ; but whatever is still greén is ‘certain to be 
devoured. Sometimes a fataier, on seeimy’ the 
enemy’s approach, will try tosave a field of nearly 
ripe corn by cutting it down and earrying the’ 
sheaves home immediately ; bat the attempt rarely 





| © A verst is 3,500 feet long. ‘A equare yerst contains, 
therefore, 12,250,000 square feet, and 1,764,000,000 
sqare inches. 
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stigeeeds, for the invading host advances in its | They rush on the tiger with signs of rage, .  jlive gtock. The animals chiefly used as food, 
line of mareh, inedinsnlizes by the mowers, and a the dreadful fight to wage, wissen eddition te made to their regeable fare, 
will eat away the blades faster than the scythe | Who fierce with paws uplifted stood, arepigs and ducks. The latter are bred in im- 
ean cut them. There are few things the locusts | And the lion sprang up with an awful roar,— mense numbers, and educated to a degree 

are fonder of than Indian corn, and it is a curious | Then were still the fearful four ; would be no discredit to certain featherless t i 
sight to behold a field of maize vanishing before | And the monsters on the nd from whom more might be —, The ducks 
their ravenous teeth. The maize grows toa great | Crouched in a circle round, are split open, salted and dried in the sun, and in 
height on the steppe, and makes a very imposing | Greedy to taste of blood. this state make a pleasant addition to the meal of 
appearance as it approaches maturity. A small | pyen fel} from the terrace above, rice. Petsaiis called a ties of pale om 
number of locusts, however, are able, in a few | pom heauteous hand, a glove; although it does n t I be ieve, belong ata A 
seconds, to perforate the plant like a honeycomb, | ‘ang the tiger and Son tsteden . ori. ; boiled ; it has the flavour of aspa- 
and ina few minutes not a trace of it ts left. | mp, drop ‘twas seen ; ragus; raw, it eats like lettuce. It often weighs 
Each plant is quickly covered with insects, while | 444 the Lady Kunieesa, in bantering mood, from fifteen to twe pounds. as ee 
others are industriously working away at the root. | Sooke to Knight Delorges, who by her stood :— The wide ra +h the Chinese allov ba at 
Blade falls on blade, and at each fall a little | «tr the fame which but now to me you swore, selves in animal food is not so hg gt au 
swarm rises, to settle quickly down again with Burns as strong as it did before, their carnivorous pr nsities as > Be int 
renewed voracity. If the corn was cearly ripe, | G, pick up my glove, Sir Kaight!” — of common flesh meat, and still more of 
the farmer has, perhaps, the consolation of seeing - 2 


a yellow stubble field remaining, to tantelize him 
with the recollection of the hoped-for abundance. 
In the costly gardens of the Odessa merchants, the 
locust is particularly destractive. It does not 
touch the melons, cucumbers, nor the growing 
fruit on the trees, but it ruthlessly devours the 
leaves and the stalks, leaving the froit scattered 
oo the ground, fo wither with the bodies of the 
slain destroyers. The leaves, tendrils, and young 
branches of a vine, will be completely eaten away, 
but the grapes will be found scattered like so many 
berries below. Every tree in the garden, mean- 
while, is bending under the unwelcome load, while 
the crackling ot the branches, the tearing of the 
bark, and the rustling of the wings, raise a din 
quite as loud as that of a carpenter’s workshop, 
in which a score or two of men are sawing, bor- 
ing, and planing; and when at length the swarm 
takes its departure, it leaves behiad it a scene of 
such perfect desolation, as no Other animal in the 
world can equal. Even the dung, of which it 
leaves an enormous quantity behind, is injurious 
to the soil on which it falls; and for a long time 
alter a field has been visited by a swarm of locusts, 
the cattle manifest the greatest aversion to the 
place. 





SELECT POETRY. 


THE GLOVE. 


Before his lion-garden gate, 

The wild beast combat to await, 

King Francis sate. 

Around him were his nobles placed ; 

The balcony above was graced 

By ladies of the Court, in gorgeous state; 
And as with his finger a sign he made, 
The iron grating was open laid, 

And with stately air and mien 

A lion to enter was seen. 

With fearful look 

His mane he shook, 

And, bpeirece: wide, 

Stared round him or every side, 

And stretched his giant limbs of strength, 
And laid himself down at his fearful length. 


And the king a second signal made; 
And instant was opened wide 

A second gate from the other side, 
From which, with fiery bound, 

A tiger sprang,— 

Who, when he the lion saw, 
Roared aloud from his frightful jaw, 
And in a circle round and round, 
His tail he flung, 

And stretched out his tongue, 

And with glittering eye 

Crept round the lion slow and shy; 
Then horribly howling, 

And grimly growling, 

Down by his side himself he laid. 


And the king another signal made ;— 
The open grating vomited then. 
Two leopards forth from their dreadful den. 





And he, with action quick as sight, of say kind in so tedandant syne mY = 


; ” that of China. This will‘serve to i their 
Ph dior fle gag eating dogs, rats, and almost every kind of animal 
From the beasts between, = A favourne at with the rich consists 
Took up the glove with fearless hand! -of soups made with the gelatinous: substances, 


And as the ladies and nobles the bold deed saw, em eal ge Fre ett fay tag - 
Their breath they held through fear and awe. seein tein ofall ¢ bag witho unk 
The glove he brings back composed and light, | |, sugar.’ See seme Sait dvawk cold 
His praise was announced by voice and look, at any time of the day, and preserited to guests in 
And Kunigund received the Knight , féatand ‘viele or in shops to sate | hia Rast 
With a smile that promised the deed to requite; |p chion will bear pn et me geet a ohana a 

But straight in her face be flang the glove— enough to the Chinese, Lacy cae Be dad 
“| neither desire your thanks nor love :” recently ‘Guana ada clang ib Gar Gan 
And from that same hour the lady forsook. civilised and Christain eh Rr ' " . dtore-ke eper 




































rox scututn. | haying a bottle of whisky or rum on his counter, 
- for the use of any person who — call to pur- 
TO A FLOWER. chase, or even to look at, his goods. Along the 
Thiele: bhai Minti coast and in the rivers of China, fish are caught 
Faas the morning earth ? ia large nombers, and they contnbate not a ti 
We will gaze and wonder to the food of the inbabitants of this part of the 
At thy wondrous birth ! : empire.— Bell on Regimen and Longevity. 
— woe yong : Yes ig 
over of the light, New American Publications. , 
Sought by wind and shower ee RR or puget Pon 
Fondled by the night! , ‘2. ini of John Sterling. Phila- 


Fade, gentle flower! 
All t y white leaves close; 
Having shown thy beauty, 
Time ’tis for repose. 


Die, gentle flower, 
dan ee silent sun! 
—all pangs are over. 

All thy tasks ate done ! 
Day hath no more glor 

Though he searatee tah 
Thine is all man’s story, 
Live,—and love,—and die! 


’ Basi et, a Tale for Youth, trans- 
German by the Rev. T. J..Sawyer. 
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